











Chairman’s Comer 



I know that at times growth can seem to move along at a snail’s pace, especially 
when we approach election time and see the Democrats and Republicans vie for 
control when we have yet to achieve ballot access in a single state. However, 
unlike the snail, perspective can appear to take on the form of the hare. The most 
hated political doctrine in American history, the punching bag of every major party 
and politician for the last 80 years is beginning to make inroads into contemporary 
political thought. Over the last six years, our website has had over 200,000 hits, 
with most of those coming since late 2017. Our blog has had over 75,000 unique 
readers and our YouTube channel has now more than 98,000 views. The hundreds 
of thousands of individuals who’ve experienced our materials, while viewed within 
the larger context of the entire population of the country, represent a heretofore 
significantly sized group that is studying fascism unaided by its opponents in 
academia and the media. As this number grows and our influence begins to reflect 
this reality the adventure we’re all on will become much more intense and 
rewarding. 




Mailbag: 



Q. How does your party propose to make a more green/eco friendly america? I 
often find it hard to be eco friendly in day to day life and in desperation just give 
up. 

A. It will be through the corporatist system, which will prevent the extreme 
inequitable division of wealth, which in turn will prevent the wealthy predominant 
control of the political system. Currently, this control is used to implement public 
policy friendly to big business, whose interests usually don't coincide with a clean 
environment. 

Comment. To be honest, your channel changed my opinion on fascism . Before i 
thought that fascism is this horrible, racist, genocide-commiting ideology. But now 





i see it in a whole different light. Thank you. 


Q. What are you doing about CPUS A? Every time I visit their website I am filled 
with rage, I don't understand how so many people can become so blind. 

A. To someone forced to work a menial service job and barely able to support 
oneself or her/his family communism probably seems like an attractive alternative, 
especially when groups on the Right concern themselves almost exclusively with 
race and Judaism. I don't think it's blindness which leads people to Communism 
but a desperate search for meaning in a world that offers very little. To counteract 
the CPUS A inroads, our best hope is to increase the exposure of the ABP. To 
bring to light our message and our ideas so people can understand and replace the 
present system does not require the Red Flag. 



Things to Think About: 



But why does Hegel want to speak of a spirit which is larger than the individual? 
What does it mean to say that the individual is part of, inheres in, a larger life; and 
that he is only what he is by doing so? 

These ideas only appear mysterious because of the powerful hold on us of 
atomistic prejudices, which can have been very important in modern political 
thought and culture. We can think that the individual is what he is in abstraction 
from his community only if we are thinking of him qua organism. But when we 
think of a human being, we do not simply mean a living organism, but a being who 
can think, feel, decide, be moved, respond, enter into relations with others; and all 
this implies a language, a related set of ways of experiencing the world, of 
interpreting his feelings, understanding his relation to others, to the past, the future, 
the absolute, and so on. It is the particular way he situates himself within this 
cultural world that we call his identity. 

P. 380 Taylor, Charles. Hegel. Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. Press, 2005. 



Party Stats: 



Website Hits: 2,946 YTD 25,857 
YouTube: 1,429 (+85) 

Tumblr: 854 (-1) 

Twitter: 677 (+20) 

Facebook: 4,463 (-97) 

Instagram: 977 (+119) 


Podcast Downloads: 

191 YTD 2,340 

Spotify 

549 

23.46% 

Podbean App 

484 

20.68% 

Chrome 

483 

20.64% 

Apple Podcasts 

207 

8.85% 







Safari 

112 

4.79% 

iTunes 

94 

4.02% 

iHeartRadio 

77 

3.29% 


TOP 10 EPISODES 


Episode 

Released 

Downloads 

Doctrine of Fascism 

03/28/2019 

92 

Fascist Roundtable VII 

07/17/2019 

80 

Chat it Up! Interview With the Chairman of the ABP 

06/18/2019 

72 

Fascist Roundtable IX: The Problem with Capitalism 

07/31/2019 

64 

Fascist Roundtable X: American Fascist Origins, 

Josiah Royce and Douglas MacArthur 

08/04/2019 

62 

Fascist Roundtable XIII: Fascism on Race and 

Nationalism According to Gentile 

08/29/2019 

62 

Antonio De Oliveira Salazar- The Early Years 

07/03/2019 

62 

Creating ties: A Discussion With Antigua Orden 

Dominicana (Old Order) 

06/19/2019 

61 

The Estado Novo and Portuguese Corporatism 

06/25/2019 

60 


What is a Nation 


03/03/2019 


60 





Party Leadership: 



Chairman: Joshua Noyer 



Deputy Chairman & Midwest Regional Director: John Maniglia 



Religious Affairs & Eastern Regional Director: B.K. Burton 



Economic Affairs: Justin Stofko 



Public Relations: Evan Tobia 



Northwest Regional Director: Jesse Drummond 



Foreign Outreach and Trans-Mississippi Regional Director: Sean Salas 















Northeast Regional Director: John Mcgough 


Deep South Regional Director: Matthew Hines 



Elections: Cory Faust 


Intelligence: Mitchell Simmons 


Coming Soon: 

2020 March for Life 
1/24/2019 
















New Members for September: 8 


YTD: 77 


Michigan: 2 
Pennsylvania: 1 
North Dakota: 1 
Oklahoma: 1 
Texas: 2 
California: 1 





Book Review: 



Social Purpose: a 
Contribution to a 
Philosophy of Civic Society 



Social Purpose: a Contribution to a Philosophy of Civic Society, by H. J. W. 
Hetherington and John H. Muirhead, Allen & Unwin, 1922. 


If an epitaph could be written for idealism as a philosophy, at least for its first 
phase, it might be written somewhere along the lines of ‘Died of cowardice.’ 
Gentile might have been the very last prominent Hegelian, as his contemporaries ( 
because of patriotic pressure) seemed during the latter stages of their careers to 
have abandoned Hegel’s political ideas in favor of a compromise, trying to 
somehow circle the square and make Idealism compatible with liberal democracy. 
Social Purpose: A Contribution to a Philosophy of Civic Society is just such a 
book. While there are still portions of the work that show clearly the influence of 
Hegel (including the article below), the timing - coming right after WWI - appears 
more predominant as the specifically political aspects are geared towards the fatal 
compromise with what was at the time the contemporary British government. The 



same fatal flaw appears in much of the American Idealist literature of the time, as 
even references to the State are few and Kant is often used more as a source than 
Hegel. However, even with its drawbacks, the authors do make critical insights 
regarding the defects of unregulated capitalism, and the chapters dealing with 
philosophy absent political connotations still make for quality idealist literature. 

6 out of 10 




Will and Purpose in Society 

By James Wright Hetherington 


“Pp. 82-90.” Social Purpose: a Contribution to a Philosophy of Civic Society , by 
H. J. W. Hetherington and John H. Muirhead, Allen & Unwin, 1922. 

It is here we approach the centre of our subject. It is not too much to say that all 
differences in social theory have their ultimate source in differences as to the sense 
in which will and purpose may be attributed to society. We may begin by freely 
admitting the paradox which the phrase “ social will ” seems to involve. So long as 
we are considering mind from the side of instinct and habit, there seems no 
inherent difficulty in recognizing a species of common mind. Sociologists have 
familiarized us with the psychology of crowds. “Epidemics of action and belief” 
have been made comprehensible by the action of the same motives and the same 
external influences on aU the individuals of a group and producing, as it has been 
expressed by Dr. Mercier, "consentaneous emotions and modes of action passing 
like a wave over communities of men, engulfing them in a common feeling, 
impelling them all to similar action.” It is only going a step farther to recognize 
that this similarity may become fixed as a tradition, the same modes of action, 
feeling, and belief reproducing themselves in individuals and giving at least the 


appearance of a common mind. But when we come to intelligent will and purpose, 
implying, as we have seen it does, not only the presence of the idea of an end or 
object in the mind, but a reference to the self as finding fulfilment in the object, the 
question is forced upon us. In what sense can there be a common will and a 
common self which is more than a mere collection of individual wills ? An end 
which is common in the sense of being “in the group" over and above the separate 
ends of the individuals which compose it is apt to present the appearance of 
paradox. 

In spite of the paradox, the idea of a real community of will is deeply rooted in 
ordinary thought and language which confidently appeals to the mind of a nation, 
of a whole group of nations, or of a period against the limited minds of individuals, 
and seems to be supported in the appeal by familiar facts. To take a single and 
recent example; individuals and nations who threw themselves into the great war at 
the beginning did so from various motives, to find later that they had been caught 
up into a larger purpose than they were aware of, pointing to issues unconnected 
and even inconsistent with their original aims. 

It is facts like these that have led to the realistic hypothesis (reminding us of the 
mediaeval theory of “ universals before the thing," traceable to Plato) that over and 
above the wills of individuals there is in society an active principle possessing all 
the essential attributes of will and permeating and overruling for purposes of its 
own the particular short-sighted ends which individuals set consciously before 
themselves. Just, too, as there were others who rejected these universals as mere " 
breath of the voice," so there are those who, resenting the mysticism of such a 
conception as inconsistent with modem methods of interpretation, have preferred 
to explain the achievement of societies as due to the survival of an irrational 
instinct acting in the herd before its atomization into the individual minds and wills 
which composed it. As a way of escape from the dilemma of realism and 
nominalism is through a truer psychology of the concept, so the way of escape 
from the dilemma of a mystical supra-social person and the denial of a corporate 
consciousness is through a truer psychology of the will. We have tried in the last 
lecture to give a sketch of the line such a psychology must follow : it remains to 
apply it to the problem of the reality of the general will. 



For this application the ground has been prepared by what has been already said in 
the present chapter of instinct and custom. Just as the true theory of the concept is 
anticipated in the modem analysis of sense-perception into apperception founded 
on dispositions or habits of organized interpretation, so the true view of the 
meaning of the general will is anticipated in the recognition that the organic forms 
of society are a precipitate of instincts, habits, and dispositions which, from the 
first, are not merely individual, but point beyond individual and exclusive interests 
to an interest in the whole. Sex and family affection is an individual impulse, but it 
acts in a social medium, and may be said to hold in solution the affection for the 
organized whole which at once makes its exercise possible and endows it with a 
meaning To form habits and submit to custom is a natural and, if you like, a blind 
tendency of animate nature. But customs, as we have seen, are formed in the parts 
under the moulding influence of the whole, which has to adapt itself to its 
environment. While, therefore, they arc particular modes of conduct, they contain 
from the first a universal clement which acts as a unifying and controlling 
influence and constitutes them the habits, not of an isolated individual, whatever 
this might mean, but of a social being. This being so, the emergence into 
consciousness of corporate ends is only an instance of the same continuity in the 
case of society as we have already traced in the case of individual volition. We 
have seen that the essence of volition consists in the reference of a particular object 
to a whole of interest which in turn is overshadowed and penetrated in normal 
cases by the sense of the individuaTs interest as a whole. It is not otherwise with 
society. The birth of social self-consciousness consists in the elevation into the 
centre of attention, however momentary and confused, of the universal 
element—the common purpose which the ways of acting called customs embody. 

It is not the birth of an entirely new attitude to the social environment any more 
than the birth of will and intelligence in the individual is an entirely new attitude to 
objects. The only difference is that the reference is now an explicit element in at 
least some of the members whose actions are determined by an apprehension of the 
ends that are served by customs and institutions. It is the same logic working in a 
different medium. 

We may take as an illustration what we know of the emergence of law out of 
custom. The detailed steps by which a society passes from the one stage to the 
other are wrapt, of course, in obscurity. But it is possible in some instances to go a 



good way back upon it, and in such brilliant reconstructions as Mr. A. E. 
Zimmem’s account of the establishment in Athenian society ' of settled law-courts 
and political government we have a picture of the emergence of the general wnll 
out of the confused amalgam of instinct and local custom, that formed the matrix 
of political consciousness. The essence of such accounts is that law and settled 
government appear, not as something new super imposed from without, but rather 
as a declaration," as Rousseau would have called it, of the meaning of what was 
already there. By the time the great legislators appeared, the Lycurguses, the 
Solons, the Serviuses, the consciousness of this meaning in individual minds has 
been met by some general demand for the declaration, and that demand is bom of a 
sense of the inadequacy of existing forms to give room for interests which, if not 
consciously recognized as the interests of the whole, are felt to be necessary to the 
continued existence of any whole at all. To this it may perhaps be replied that these 
are specially selected cases of legislation by agreement. The more common case is 
conquest and imposition of new conditions from without, as in the case of the 
Eastern Empires. And even in such selected cases what is forced into recognition is 
not any universal condition of social well-being, but, as just admitted, some 
sectional will asserting itself against others equally sectional and maintained in 
unstable equilibrium by a balance of force rather than a real unity of will. But the 
answer seems clear. Where the lawgiver appears merely in the form of a 
conqueror, as in the Eastern Empires, we have to look for the social will, not in the 
amalgam of tribes and nations, but in the separate groups themselves. As has been 
pointed out by Sir Henry Maine, these empires were merely taxing agencies. They 
left the life of the nations under them very much as they found them. So far is the 
conquest from being the birth of political consciousness, by itself it forms an 
obstruction to its development. The case of reform in political societies is, of 
course, different. But here too it may safely be said that the results, so far as 
permanent, are never merely the entrenchment of a new interest side by side with 
an old. The new interest, e.g. that of the plebs in Rome, is asserted, as Menenius 
said, within a whole which underneath its sectional differences was held together 
by an interest which was common in as profound a sense as the interest of the 
organs in the life of the organism, and revealed its true universality by the fact that 
it assigned to each of the interests its place in a system. In such tentative and 
contentious expressions of a common will, we are still far from the experiments of 
legislators who work out from clearly realized conceptions of social well-being, 



farther in the citizens themselves from the idea of loyalty to the State, and farther 
still from the love of it as the trustee of all they most value in themselves. Yet the 
instinctive reverence for its symbols and administrators, in the mind of even the 
least intelligent, witnesses to the hold which already, in rudimentary and even 
violently distorted forms, the idea of the whole has upon the roots of the mind, and 
constitutes the hidden source of its power. 

The conclusion to which these considerations point seems to be that in order to 
assert the reality of a general or social will it is not necessary to assume the action 
of a will distinct from that of the individuals who compose society. All that it is 
necessary to assume is that the will of the individual is a more complex thing than 
the older psychology was prepared to admit; that, underlying the ends which the 
individual sets before himself in a social world, there is a reference to a wider end 
than they commonly represent, and that this is none other than the maintenance of 
the social structure itself. But while this conclusion may be admitted to be valid 
against the mystical answer to our main problem, it raises a difficulty which seems 
to give colour to the rival naturalistic solution of it. 

We have assumed, it may be said, a social world within which will acts. Once 
committed to this it may be true enough that we are entangled in its logic and in 
willing the prosperity of the part we must will the whole. But this does not meet 
the point obvious in the case of the individual's own material interests, which he 
seems to be able to will, not only for himself apart from society, but as in the case 
of the egoist and the criminal, in opposition to the interests of society. Having 
admitted this, it is only going a step farther to admit that in identifying itself with 
one of the narrower forms of society, family, trade, or whatnot, the will may 
entrench itself against the wider, and forms of egoism develop which are the more 
dangerous to the solidarity of the whole because they share its ground and fight it 
with its own weapons. On the theory of the organic connection of ends which our 
doctrine involves we are committed to the paradox that these are cases of the 
abnormal submergence of a prior and more potent, because more logical, will. In 
reality they are the natural and normal condition of human life, only transcended (if 
transcended is the word) in moments of crisis and moral panic by the rebellion of 
instinctive and irrational elements, which merely serve the purpose of 
rehabilitating the compromise on which the whole fabric of society rests and 



giving it a new lease of life. 


Although we believe that the answer to this is contained in what it has already been 
said, it may be well to repeat it here. The essence of the will, we have maintained, 
consists in having an idea. This means the power of selection and attention to some 
aspect, or " universe," of the interests of the self. It is an abstraction of thought and 
feeling from a whole which in a quite definite sense is a part of the mind, in the 
enlarged view of mind that modem psychology, with its distinction between focal 
and marginal or subconscious elements, has rendered familiar, Underlying and 
merging with the idea of individual genius is an attitude to social good. Kept in the 
background by the vividness of the present interest, it yet extends its influence over 
it, not only as a feeling, but as an element in its content. Ordinary cases of 
selfishness there is no paradox in explaining as the result of momentary or habitual 
neglect of the wider interest. This may be neglected at one point, yet, in virtue of 
the constitution of human nature, it is bound to assert itself at another, where, just 
because of the previous denial of it, it is incapable of satisfaction, with the result 
that life is a state of continual unrest comparable in the intellectual world to that of 
the man who seeks to maintain agreeable delusions in the face of the logic of fact. 
In regard to crime which is not the result of disease or the pressure of 
circumstances, it is surely no paradox, but a commonplace, to note that end is 
contradictory to means. In seeking wealth, power, position, the criminal seeks an 
object which has value only because of the recognition of the society of which the 
very existence is endangered by the crime. In all these cases the instability of the 
self-seeking life has its source, not merely in the constitution of the external world, 
but in the inner constitution of the will itself, which in its essence is in secret 
league with it. What is true of individual selfishness is true of social selfishness — 
egoisme de deux or a plusieurs. What gives the particular form of union its value in 
the eyes of its devotees is the place it occupies in the social whole. So long as it 
fills this place and is charged with the social ideal, there is no contradiction 
between family pride any more than there is between individual self-assertion and 
the civic spirit. On the other hand, when the spirit of family shows itself in a form 
no longer in touch with the conditions of social life in general, we have merely the 
restless ghost of its former self. The "inheritor of the stuff of the family," to use 
Meredith’s phrase, is also the inheritor of the stuff of society of which it is a part.* 
To insist on the perpetuation of it in a form already outworn is to reverse the 



parable and sew old cloth into new—a process necessarily suicidal. 




Unity of Despair 

By Sage 09 

One of the essential lessons never taught in life, something we have to discover on 
our own in a disconnected, socially anxious society - that production of modernity 
causing this more than anything else, late stage capitalism - is that we’re not, 
organically, supposed to have faith in humanity. There is a dedication, a living 
commitment, one makes to their culture and environment, an attempt to make their 
people as proud and happy as possible, to dignify them, teach them ethics, and 
show them there is strength in a platform, in mystical organisations. For fascism, 
there is the nation-state. For syndicalism, this is the labour unions which fight for 
the liberty of workers. 


One wishes to rise one’s people up, to lift them from poverty, depression, and 
loneliness, to have them feel the warm embrace of communal company. 


The issue is that we’ve imagined an obligation toward a particular people, any 
demographic we wish to protect. We’ve said to ourselves, promised, that we’ll do 
whatever it takes to nurture them back to health, even after social and economic 
decline, even if they never attempt, themselves, to improve. We’ve been taught to 







have hope in a people, or in ourselves, as opposed to acting in accordance with 
spontaneous will. A people who remain unaware of their unique qualities, 
characteristics, and personalities will, forever, remain in darkness, will find 
themselves unable to further the interests of their in-group, letting other nations 
and cultures surpass them, step all over them. 

We’re meant to imagine that with each passing segment of history, where our 
people, or oneself, falls into misery and decay, a shell of its former beauty, there 
will also be a period of recovery, of revival. The theory of palingenesis asserts the 
rebirth of a nation or tribe, a historical people with a strong social identity, the 
essence of their own selves springing back to life. However, as fun as this is to 
imagine, it’s not the reality of our situation, the current status of the West. What 
exists now is a confused state, where various, diverse political groups on the 
far-right are trying their best to appeal to multiple social groups on the basis of 
finding unity in a broken, tom apart culture: white Americans, Christians, 
traditionalists, monoculturalists, anti-Semites, orthodox fascists, etc. 

There might never arrive a time of palingenetic salvation, and we might be doomed 
to repeat our mistakes over and over again. Whichever group one wishes to 
represent, be them workers or nationals, a person is inevitably going to be 
disappointed that there exists a major absence in critical consciousness from the 
very people one cares for. And, because of this, they’re not going to want to 
cooperate, to participate in a revolution or vote for an unpopular party on the basis 
of desiring uncompromising change. They’ve become desensitised to the 
environment they cling to, to the standard of living they’re used to. The mling class 
and state have manufactured this condition of life, so that no group is willing to act 
for the betterment of their kind. You can’t have hope for a people who have none 
for themselves. 

Sometimes we receive unhappy endings. However, fascism acknowledges this, and 
points to the journey, not its conclusion, which serves as a meaningful exercise of 
our will. Benito Mussolini didn’t receive the happiest or prettiest of endings, no 
one will deny. Does that mean that all he fought for, and achieved within his life, 
was wasted? Of course not. It was everything he managed to make reality within 
his lifetime, to bring the ideal into the actual, that should make this man an 



inspiration to all. 


If we’re in a state of despair, which we are, because we’ve rightfully accepted that 
perhaps there’ll be no happy ending, no revolution to save our people from 
whichever obstacles are in their way, or from the parasites which leech off of them, 
what are we able to do, to help ourselves and others? 

We first need to recognise that, indeed, despite the despair, we are a community. In 
fascism, this sensibility is spiritual, of a highly intimate and immaterial nature, of a 
mystical essence which binds together what would otherwise be a bunch of 
autonomous individuals, separated from one another, yet made into a unified, 
corporative collective due to religious ontology. Our community, the collective, is 
in need of an organisation in order to spare it from influences of the outside world, 
so all our efforts and energies can be generated into one pool of resources, for 
future generations to be secured with. Our labour, our dedication to toil, is one that 
carries a higher consciousness than more egoism. It is toil for the sake of others, 
who, in the spiritual conception of life, are inseparable to us. We’re often mistaken 
to believe that fellow human beings exist externally to us. Racial materialism 
empathises this, as seen in national socialism. However, upon closer inspection, the 
consciousnesses which roam the earth are only able to persist due to others, sharing 
spaces and occupations with them, making observation of their life and movement. 
For fascism and actual idealism, subjects are just a supported construction of our 
mental sphere, something we’ve brought into reality in order to conform to our 
needs and social development. As there exists certain guardians for the youth - 
parents - there exists particular guardians for the adult world - romantic partners 
who help continue the cycle of birth and death - we shouldn’t presume this is 
merely physicalistic, instead something we’ve imaginatively formed. The trees, the 
oceans, the mountains, the snowy hills, they’re all natural constructions of the right 
to consciousness, positively secured by a spiritual state which is able to determine 
the objectivity of existence. 

This interpretation of purpose and survival which fascism espouses - where a 
logical fascist approach to securing a happy future for the last patriotic people 
within a sovereign country, would be to build a platform for all nationals, of all 
races, ethnicities, and social classes, to shelter themselves under for the 



development of a new nationalistic character - might come across to some as 
viewing fascism as anti-rational. However, fascism is not anti-rational. It is, in its 
conduct of character, in its management of society and governance, wholly rational 
at all times. What fascism is, instead, is anti-rationalist. Fascism is not 
anti-intellectual. It is anti-intellectualist. Fascism, likewise, is not anti-positivity, 
but anti-positivism. It is opposed to philosophies which hold a moral high ground 
on the basis of physicalism, or anything relating to it. 

So, the worldview necessary for adoption is one that holds faith not in the entire 
group, nor the future of collectivism. Instead, it becomes pragmatic, looking to 
what we can do, how an individual is able to make a positive difference for their 
collective, rather than ridiculous. Unity can still be achieved even without faith in 
any particular outcome, any happy ending. At any time, we’re able to act to fulfil 
our beliefs, to actualise an ideal reality, to bring it into existence by means of our 
thoughts and strength. Perhaps the 20th century wasn’t the century of fascism. 
However, that’s in the past. This shouldn’t be taken to mean that, if we’re 
determined and have faith only in our individual ability to act, and not the entire 
community, the 21th century can’t be a fascist century. It certainly can. 

The fascist accepts that no matter their efforts, there are unhappy endings, 
undesirable outcomes. As we’ve seen with the fall of Mussolinian Italy, there is no 
era of eternal peace. Fascism hails conflict, a never ending storm, to be of the 
highest of heroic virtues its ideological adherents must accept. The fascist, instead, 
conceives themselves as someone labouring towards a brighter future for their 
people. Whether or not that future is realised - there still being a preference for its 
ushering in, but not to the point where if it never arrives, everything is suddenly 
worthless - as long as the fascist genuinely tries their hardest, and displays their 
devotion to the revival of the nation-state, they’ve already lived the fullest life they 
could. 




The Ideal Self and the 


Community 

By Josiah Royce 


“Pp. 60-67.” The Problem of Christianity Lectures Delivered at the Lowell Institute in Boston, 
and at Manchester College, Oxford Vol II, by Josiah Royce, Macmillan, 1914. 

https://archive.org/details/problemchristia05roycgoog/page/n70 


The first condition upon which the existence of a community, in our sense of the 
word, depends, is the power of an individual self to extend his life, in ideal fashion, 
so as to regard it as including past and future events which lie far away in time, and 
which he does not now personally remember. That this power exists, and that man 
has a self which is thus ideally extensible in time without any definable limit, 




we all know. 


This power itself rests upon the principle that, however a man may come by his 
idea of himself, the self is no mere datum, but is in its essence a life which is 
interpreted, and which interprets itself, and which, apart from some sort of ideal 
interpretation, is a mere flight of ideas, or a meaningless flow of feelings, or a 
vision that sees nothing, or else a barren abstract conception. How deep the process 
of interpretation goes in determining the real nature of the self, we shall only later 
be able to estimate. 

There is no doubt that what we usually call our personal memory does indeed give 
us assurances regarding our own past, so far as memory extends and is trustworthy. 
But our trust in our memories is itself an interpretation of their data. All of us 
regard as belonging, even to our recent past life, much that we cannot just now 
remember. And the future self shrinks and expands with our hopes and our 
energies. No one can merely, from without, set for us the limits of the life of the 
self, and say to us : "Thus far and no farther." 

In my ideal extensions of the life of the self, I am indeed subject to some sort of 
control, — to what control we need not here attempt to formulate. I must be able to 
give myself some sort of reason, personal, or social, or moral, or religious, or 
metaphysical, for taking on or throwing off the burden, the joy, the grief, the guilt, 
the hope, the glory of past and of future deeds and experiences ; but I must also 
myself personally share in this task of determining how much of the past and the 
future shall ideally enter into my life, and shall contribute to the value of that life. 

And if I choose to say, "There is a sense in which all the tragedy and the attainment 
of an endless past and future of deeds and of fortunes enter into my own life.” I say 
only what saints and sages of the most various creeds and experiences have found 
their several reasons for saying. The fact and the importance of such ideal 
extensions of the self must therefore be recognized. Here is the first basis for every 
clear idea of what constitutes a community. 

The ideal extensions of the self may also include, as is well known, not only past 
and future events and deeds, but also physical things, whether now existent or not, 



and many other sorts of objects which are neither events nor deeds. The knight or 
the samurai regarded his sword as a part of himself. One's treasures and one's 
home, one's tools, and the things that one's hands have made, frequently come to be 
interpreted as part of the self. And any object in heaven or earth may be 
thus ideally appropriated by a given self. The ideal self of the Stoic or of the 
Mystic may, in various fashions, identify its will, or its very essence, with the 
whole universe. The Hindoo seer seeks to realize the words: "I am Brahm;" "That 
art thou." 

In case such ideal extensions of the self are consciously bound up with deeds, or 
with other events, such as belong to the past or future life which the self regards as 
its own, our definition of the community warrants us in saying that many selves 
form one community when all are ideally extended so as to include the same 
object. But unless the ideal extensions of the self thus consciously involve 
past and future deeds and events that have to do with the objects in question, we 
shall not use these extensions to help us to define communities. 

For our purposes, the community is a being that attempts to accomplish something 
in time and through the deeds of its members. These deeds belong to the life which 
each member regards as, in ideal, his own. It is in this way that both the real and 
the ideal Church are intended by the members to be communities in our sense. An 
analogous truth holds for such other communities as we shall need to consider. The 
concept of the community is thus, for our purposes, a practical conception. It 
involves the idea of deeds done, and ends sought or attained. Hence I shall define it 
in terms of members who themselves not only Uve in time, but conceive their 
own ideally extended personalities in terms of a time-process. In so far as these 
personalities possess a life that is for each of them his own, while it is, in some of 
its events, common to them all, they form a community. 

Nothing important is lost, for our conception of the community, by this formal 
restriction, whereby common objects belong to a community only when these 
objects are bound up with the deeds of the community. For, when the warrior 
regards his sword as a part of himself, he does so because his sword is the 
instrument of his will, and because what he does with his sword belongs to his 
Uteral or ideal life. Even the mystic accomplishes his identification of the self and 



the world only through acts of renunciation or of inward triumph. And these acts 
are the goal of his life. Until he attains to them, they form part of his ideal future 
self. Whenever he fully accomplishes these crowning acts of identification, the 
separate self no longer exists. When knights or mystics form a community, in our 
sense, they therefore do so because they conceive of deeds done, in common, with 
their swords, or of mystical attainments that all of them win together. Thus then, 
while no authoritative limit can be placed upon the ideal extensions of the self in 
time, those extensions of the self which need be considered for the purposes of our 
theory of the community are indeed extensions in time, past or future; or at all 
events involve such extensions in time. 

Memory and hope constantly incite us to the extensions of the self which play so 
large a part in our daily life. Social motives of endlessly diverse sort move us to 
consider "far and forgot” as if to us it were near, when we view ourselves in the 
vaster perspectives of time. It is, in fact, the ideally extended self, and not, in 
general, the momentary self, whose life is worth living, whose sense outlasts our 
fleeting days, and whose destiny may be worthy of the interest of beings who are 
above the level of human individuals. The present self, the fleeting individual of 
to-day, is a mere gesticulation of a self. The genuine person lives in the far-off past 
and future as well as in the present. It is, then, the ideally extended self that is 
worthy to belong to a significant community. 




What is Mussolini 


By Lawrence Dennis 

The Library What Is Mussolini? by Lawrence Dennis The American Mercury, 
March 1936, pp. 372-374 


I have never been able to see eye to eye with the banker intellectuals who used to 
sell fascist seven per cent bonds and Mussolini, or with the communist intellectuals 
who sell world revolution and Marx, when, from divergent viewpoints, they 
proclaim that Mussolini is the instrument of conventional capitalism. My 
knowledge of bankers and big businessmen, which is not based entirely on distant 
observation, told me from the start that big businessmen would not select a 
personality of Mussolini’s type to save them, no matter how badly they needed 
saving. Instead of being used by the bankers and industrialists of Italy, as the 
communists have insisted, Mussolini, it seems to me, has been using bankers and 
big businessmen both in and out of Italy. The myth that the Duce is the white hope 
of the propertied classes is due to two false assumptions: First, that whatever is not 
capitalism is not law and order. Second, that whatever constitutes law and order 
must be capitalism. To practical businessmen and politicians, who have neither the 
time nor the aptitude to apprehend the ideological content and social meaning of 






fascism, Mussolini’s law and order achievements, until recently, meant that he was 
sound, and that Italian 7’s were an excellent buy. 

To the practical businessman, before 1929, communism connoted anarchy. He 
could not imagine an orderly (regimented is now the word) social regime, with 
armies operating more precisely than the empires of the Insulls or the Kreugers, but 
having among the principal objectives of all this superb order the orderly shooting 
of businessmen and the orderly expropriation of property. Back in 1922-1925, the 
newsreels failed to present close-ups of the Soviet armies goose-stepping on 
parade, while the newspaper cartoons of that period featured a wild-eyed fellow 
labelled “Bolshevist,” running around in aimless circles with a knife in one hand 
and a bomb in the other. But all this, of course, was before the rounding out of a 
Soviet Five-Year Plan or a Capitalist Five-Year Depression. The point now is that 
both communism and fascism can maintain law and order quite as well as 
liberalism. This they can do - in the one case eliminating private rights in 
productive capital, and in the other, the fascist case, modifying the legal regime of 
private ownership and management to such an extent that the result may no longer 
be called the old system of liberalism. 

Today, Mussolini stands forth as one of the most dynamic and dangerous 
challengers of the status quo in the world. His rivals for first rand are Hitler and 
Stalin. What makes Mussolini so dangerous in this stellar role is just what our 
businessmen most admired in him a few years ago, and what made them think that 
was a God-sent savior of capitalism for Italy, namely, his genius for order. Our 
capitalists and statesmen who applauded Mussolini in 1925, and who favor 
economic sanctions against him today, might well have engaged a student of 
history, philosophy, and politics, such as Professor Herman Finer of the University 
of London, author of Mussolini’s Italy , to ascertain for them what fascism was all 
about, or to explain that it was more than a matter of running Italian trains on 
schedule, preserving public order, or adding zest and color to Italian politics. They 
might have learned that Mussolini was a lifelong socialist; that, when he was 
expelled from the Socialist Party in 1914 for his nationalistic support of Italy’s 
entry into the World War on the side of the Allies, he cried out to the Socialist 
Congress: “one remains a Socialist even when one’s membership card is taken 
away, for Socialism is something which grows into the roots of the heart. “ 
Professor Finer now thinks that “that cry is the dominant note of Mussolini still and 
that all the rest is polemical.” They might have learned that the Fascist State owns 
about three-fourths of the bonds of the national industries; that it has developed an 
efficient set of mechanisms for government ownership and control which are 



progressively taking over business, as the day to day result of depression and war 
emergencies. They might have learned that Italian fascism is a dynamic social 
system rather than the perpetuation of a static economic system. Professor Finer’s 
book, therefore, is especially helpful, for, while it gives comparatively little 
statistical data, it makes a penetrating, even if hostile analysis of fascism. 

Professor Finer makes it the major thesis of his work, as indicated by the title, 
Mussolini’s Italy, that fascism is Mussolini and must perish with him. Perhaps this 
contention may prove correct, but it is the sort of prophecy about the future which 
can never be susceptible of proof by the facts of the present. A similar prediction 
about Napoleon and his system might well have been made the morning after 
Waterloo - and Mussolini has not yet met his Waterloo - still, few students would 
say today that the Napoleonic system perished with Napoleon. It is too soon to 
make such appraisals of Mussolini, and the attempt to substantiate them detracts 
from the merits of any study which pretends to be impartial or scientific. 

The author has striven to center all this social philosophy in the mind and will of 
Mussolini; but it requires more than a crisis in public order to produce a leader 
stating as his condition for Italy: a single political party, at totalitarian state, and a 
will to live in a period of highest ideal tension. This third condition never implied, 
as most American admirers of Mussolini supposed, mere bluster to keep the rabble 
interested. Its meaning must be sought in a view of the situation of the Italian 
people in the light of a will-to-power philosophy. The situation of course, is that of 
an under-privileged and over-populated nation confronting a world of rising tariff 
and immigration barriers, with all that these trends imply. 

Professor Finer deplores the universal craze for a high standard of living which, in 
the case of under-endowed Italy, he recognizes to be fraught with greater dangers 
for peace than in the cases of richer countries, such as the United States or the 
British Empire. But, while everything he says in criticism of Mussolini, fascism, 
and war will be read with wide approval in this country and the British Empire, 
nothing he says about lowering immigration bars will command applause. The 
Finers make out a splendid case for socialism, but, after more than fifty years of 
preaching such doctrines, they cannot control the admiration of any large city, let 
alone a national government, while, within twenty years, the Mussolini’s and 
Hitler’s have swept into complete control of vast nations. In these facts bristle a 
whole series of profound questions about human nature and social questions about 
human nature and social control which Professor Finer’s critique leaves not only 
unanswered but even unmentioned. 



Anyone seeking to understand fascism or Mussolini, however, will find little help 
in Sawdust Caesar by George Seldes. This book is merely a newspaperman’s 
attempt to smear the Duce by the publication of the fruits of diligent research for 
unfavorable facts. Professor Finer credits Mussolini with some social ideals and 
achievements: Mr. Seldes simply treats Mussolini as a wicked madman. There is, 
of course, an obvious inconsistency in any thesis which tries to make a man out to 
be both lunatic and a sinner. And the trouble with the thesis that a fascist leader is 
insane and that the people of this country have gone crazy is that its proof, on 
paper, still leaves the nations of the world the alternatives of trying to get on 
pleasantly with the leader and nation so characterized, or else of declaring war on 
them. Proving such a thesis, then, can serve but one ration end, namely, that of 
promoting war. It cannot serve the ends of good relations with that nation to prove 
its people wicked or mad. The purpose of stirring up a war against Mussolini’s 
Italy, and no other, is rationally served by Sawdust Caesar. This fact, no doubt, 
explains why the author and publishers were recently informed that the British 
Foreign Office had withdrawn a formerly expressed objection to the publication in 
Great Britain of this envenomed expose of Mussolini. It is most significant as war 
propaganda rather than as libel. 

Another trouble with any sort of “Hang the Kaiser” preachment, besides that of 
provoking people to a holy war, is that, after such propaganda has started, waged, 
and won the holy war, it leaves a climate and feeling and opinion in which no 
durable peace can be made. War propaganda, such as we were fed ruing the late 
world struggle and such as Mr. Seldes is now serving up, can only mean one holy 
war after another, which is not a cheerful prospect, even assuming that the British 
and angels win every such conflict. 

Dragon-slayers like Mr. Seldes and the propagandists of the late war, simply will 
not mar their convincing picture of the personal devil of a Mussolini, a Hitler, or a 
Kaiser Wilhelm by complicated and dull analyses of underlying clashes of national 
interests in which these personal devils are but symbols. It never seems to occur to 
the dragon-slayers that the real devil may not be a person, but the feelings of an 
entire people toward an intolerable status quo. Yes, the real devil may be, quite 
simply, the desire of the Italian people for an international New Deal. It is this 
popular desire and not the peculiar qualities of Mussolini which after all, make 
Italian fascism a mighty force, whether for good or for evil. The Duce’s show of 
the past thirteen years, which to Mr. Seldes is an incoherent mixture of egotism, 
bestial cruelty, and monkey shines, has been a preparation of Italy to assert 
effectively this desire. Surely the important thing is this national desire, not the 



matters Mr. Seldes stresses. Call this desire an envy of the more privileged, call it a 
will to power, or a will to live, it is something in peoples which was not bom with 
any one great military dictator of the past asn which has neve died with one. 
Whatever happens to Mussolini or Hitler, it is safe to predict that this will to live, 
to be great, and to expand, felt by the Italian and German peoples, will not perish 
with either of these leaders. Nor will it die with any conceivable triumph of 
British or League of Nations righteousness, i.e., the status quo. 




The Beauty of Obligation 

By Joshua Noyer 


The effect economic conditions have upon the formation of families and their 
durability has been covered in painstaking detail. But what hasn’t been covered 
nearly as much is the impact of thought. To clarify, what we experience 
throughout our lives, usually in the form of abuse, drugs, sex, etc. and the 
consequent mental conditions thereupon created have been delved into by 
psychologists and sociologists. I would like to delve deeper however and see how 
our philosophical, and ideological constructs determine the future course of our 
lives as seen through how we view obligations/duties and those social formations, 
such as the family, which are viewed as extensions of obligations. 

At first glance the idea that the average individual may have a developed 
philosophical understanding of the world seems strange. The breakdown of what 
philosophy actually is will broaden our perspectives. 


The study of the fundamental nature of knowledge, reality, and existence, 

especially when considered as an academic discipline. 
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Now, most individuals do not study philosophy as an academic discipline. But, 
look at the other definitional terms: the nature of knowledge, reality, and 
existence.These are ideas which in one way or another preoccupy the lives of most 
people on the planet. “What am I doing here?,” and "What’s the purpose of my 
life?” are fundamentally philosophical questions. For the reason that most people 
are incapable of expressing themselves philosophically, the process whereby these 
thoughts are reconciled by the individual are not often credited to philosophy. 
However, whether it goes under religion, or self-help, the problems dealt with are 
all very similar. To an extent we all have philosophy within us, and to an extent 
we are all philosophers. Where we differ is in the mode of expression. 

When attempting to make the connection between contemporary phenomena and 
their direct causes the problem inevitably arises of sources, similar to the chicken 
or the egg conundrum. Are we the products of our environment or do we create 
our own environment? The answer is "yes", and "yes". We’ve all encountered 
individuals with super intelligence, and strength which defy rationales based upon 
environmental causes, and we’ve all seen brothers and sisters show differences in 
similar aptitudes which defy the notion of individual traits being genetic in origin. 
Yet, situate these individuals within a social context in which just to survive and 
feed your family theft and dishonesty is required. Now place these same 
individuals into a context very different where these vices are actually discouraged 
and what you’ll see is a struggle to forsake these same vices. Regardless of genetic 
endowments we are a product of our experiences. We map our minds based upon 
what we do and say, and our resulting thoughts are a product these interactions. 

An option which is foreign is unlikely to be engaged in because of its foreignness. 
Look at this way. Most of us drive our cars to work every day; at times this can be 
a hassle due to the volume of traffic. There may come a time when traffic can 
become so bad that you show up to work consistently late, thus threatening your 
job. The solutions which usually come up involve alternative driving, such as 




coming into work earlier, or different routes. Our mind creates alternatives based 
upon pre-existing experiences. Ideas on the outer edge of the mind such as 
bicycling to work or public transportation are usually rejected due to their being 
unfamiliar. Now we understand why it’s so difficult for people to change and the 
influence thought has on how we live our lives. 

To understand how this idea translates to contemporary society and how it affects 
issues more imperative than transportation, such as the family we need to delve 
deeper into political philosophy. First, if you believe that politics exists as a 
self-sufficient activity autonomous from other modes of thought and disciplines 
then that preconceived bias needs to be thrown away. Politics as a discipline 
affects all aspects of human existence and involves itself in every aspect of our 
lives. Unfortunately, the western notion of separate realms for separate ideas has 
colored our thinking for much too long. When government decides not to involve 
itself in some aspect or other of the national community, it is making a decision 
every bit as politically and value-driven as the government that makes the choice in 
the affirmative. There is no decision made which is value free, whether it comes to 
tax rates, education, or even which medical procedures to allow or not allow. All 
choices reflect a worldview and system of values. The difference between 
ostensibly democratic and totalitarian governments is simply one of priorities. To 
rationalize one set of priorities over another the regime’s respective theorists create 
theoretical structures which serve the purpose of myth and mobilization. 

Contemporary America being the product of a system of thought going back to the 
17th century, which was designed to liberate humanity from traditional authority 
and institutions defining one's freedom as being as autonomous as possible from 
traditional institutions, has become the end rationale of the enlightenment and the 
laboratory for its ideas. We live in a society which looks down upon ideals such as 
obligation, duty, and sacrifice, viewing them as being impediments to freedom, an 
activity engaged in out of some mystical good, and if not derived from God, then 
from some vague notion of right. Like any value, if these ideals can’t be translated 
into realistic ideas which people can relate to in real life, then all meaning becomes 
lost in abstraction and through the act of creation individuals attempt to find 
meaning in any way possible. Hence, we have the history of violence and 
bloodshed that has permeated so many societies since the French Revolution: the 



Soviet Union, Communist China, Nazi Germany, all sharing an affinity for abstract 
freedom, a freedom absent of content yet deadly because of its pursuit. While the 
violence experienced by American citizens hasn’t come from the government, our 
dedication to an abstract view of freedom has cost us in other more deadly ways, 
such as through incarceration rates, suicides, murders, and drug and opioid 
epidemics. The freedom which we grew up believing in and seeing as our heritage 
and reality has turned into a poison pill, having no basis in reality. Americans have 
turned away from society, God, and their nation; this disconnect has become too 
real for too many. 

Is it any wonder that most American view obligations as being impediments of 
freedom? The main component of American abstract freedom is the lack of 
restraint by the State. Freedom of Speech is viewed as a freedom from 
governmental restraint on speech. When freedom is disconnected from values and 
morality it becomes a purely empty mechanical freedom, pure anarchy dominates 
the realm of thought. Regarding the aspects of existence which Americans view as 
obligations, as in marriage, family, military service, while an attempt is made to 
value them out of necessity, they are viewed as impediments to freedom because 
they serve as a restraint on outward activity and movement, much like the freedom 
of speech conception being a freedom solely due to the lack of outward restraint. 
The materialist roots of this line of thought should be readily apparent. It’s not the 
content of speech, something derived in thought that matters but the act itself 
regardless of content. How many times have we heard it said “I may not agree 
with what you’re saying but I’d defend to the death your right to say it” , a nothing 
statement, trying to make a crucial value judgement out of something which lacks 
any value whatsoever. If is a dedication to a shell of a value, putting worth in the 
act regardless of the meaning behind it, similar to the materialist putting worth in 
the material and not the spirit, trying to place value in something lacking it. The 
failure of those institutions which are built upon the concept of obligation, 
marriage and the family especially are rooted in how we conceive of the 
obligations connected to those institutions. 

Think of it this way. Would anyone be willing to give their life for a cause which 
is considered a burden? Soldiers, instead of dying in battle would run or surrender; 
politicians would accept bribes instead of acting ethical if the system they thought 



they represented was without merit. The pattern is beginning to take shape and 
form. What plagues us is thought; the way we perceive the world is coloring how 
we interact within it. All too often the solutions to social problems offered in the 
public policy arena resemble more often the act of trying to fit a square into 
triangularly-shaped hole. If the belief is held that the giving of oneself to an idea 
impedes freedom, then the act of sacrifice becomes worthless. Husbands and 
wives stay together for the children, or financial reasons; politicians and soldiers 
look upon their professions as jobs, not as higher callings. The reality of American 
strength, past and present is due to conditions which created an economically 
prosperous country. The reality of American social and moral decline is the 
manifestation of philosophical problems present but always under the surface until 
recently. 

Since the negative view of obligation is connected to the classical liberal tradition, 
its opposite has to be derived from the anti-classical liberal tradition. The 
movement which began under Hegel concluded with fascism. This movement, 
which rejected a view of life which compartmentalized everything and denied the 
reality of spirit, while elevating matter to what is real, oftentimes subordinated the 
former to the latter. Fascism views obligation, sacrifice, and duty not as 
impediments which limit freedom, but as ideas, which when put in action liberate 
individuals from matter through being part of something immortal. Often times an 
individual’s true purpose and calling is found through giving oneself to another or 
to an idea. 

Marriage is just such an institution. The controversy surrounding homosexual 
unions debate on what marriage actually is and for what purpose it applies has 
intensified. The Bible, tradition, children, all possible aspects of the institution 
have come into play. While all these different aspects have their places, they share 
one fatal flaw. They originate outside of the individual and impose themselves on 
himself/herself In this case they reinforce the notion of marriage being an 
impediment, which limits freedom. As we age, freedom takes on different shapes 
and forms. As children freedom can be defined as the absence of limits. Because 
of the child’s lack of knowledge every activity engaged in has a sense of wonder 
and adventure about it. The child never knows what may happen or who they 
might meet. A day out at a sporting event is exciting in itself, with the opposing 



records of the teams not having any relevance. However, as we age and our 
knowledge increases proportionately, limits begin to form on our thoughts. We go 
to work and know exactly what our 8 hour day will consist of. Before buying 
tickets a sporting event, the budget must be analyzed to determine if it’s affordable. 
Then, more often than not, a cost-benefit ratio is performed based upon the teams 
records and who’s pitching that night. As we age, the nature of existence changes; 
routine and receptiveness begin to define existence. 

It's entirely possible that upon entering marriage this same mindset will prevail, as 
the sacrifices involved can take the appearance of impediments to freedom. In 
contemporary America, where the divorce rate is over 50%, and many more 
marriages are kept together for financial reasons or for the sake of the children, the 
failure of this view of life becomes apparent. A change is needed but change 
cannot happen purely from without. Marriage and obligations must be viewed by 
individuals as something liberating. As we age, obligation has to be transformed 
into an ethic to our whole existence and coming to define us. 

At a foundational level a view of the self has to begin with the acknowledgement 
that the individual is incomplete. We come into the world with a unique 
personality, wants, and drives. As we grow older, these energies develop into 
talents and skills which become particularized as careers and hobbies. Despite 
whatever success we may have in our chosen fields, it never seems enough, as the 
desire to extend ourselves beyond our immediate surroundings seems to grow more 
and more intense as we age. The adventurism of youth is replaced by the limits of 
adulthood as the knowledge of our surroundings creates a life of routine and 
repetition. The contradiction between the desire for freedom and the need to 
establish a life for oneself through an occupation only resolves itself through 
obligations; a duty which is non-existent in childhood as the fulfillment of 
obligations is only completed by the threat of external compulsion. This 
compulsion being absent in adulthood, individuals are faced with differing choices, 
whether to fulfill obligations as a result of dedication to an abstract affiliation to an 
external ideal, or as the fulfillment of an inner need, a personal quest. The former 
we’ve already discussed; the latter is the partner of a journey through life which 
culminates in human freedom. 



The idea that as individuals are natures are incomplete never dawns on us as a 
specific revelation. It’s acknowledged by most that humans are social and political 
creatures, that for the sake of emotional health, interaction with others is essential. 
Nobody can specifically state why this is other than through observation and a 
feeling of inner necessity. Through this interaction with others and being party of 
a community we gain the feeling of wholeness. We can extrapolate from this by 
looking at the human body, which is composed of parts which have drastically 
different functions and needs, but which acting on their own cannot subsist. It’s 
only through being part of a whole working in tandem with other parts of the body 
that they can perform their specific function to full capacity. The loss of any one 
body part, such as a limb or an organ doesn’t necessarily mean that the individual 
would perish. However, the individual would continue his life in a diminished 
capacity. It’s only through each body part working through the individual that the 
individual functions at full capacity. 

For the individual so for society. The world we inhabit is composed of a vast 
amount of occupations, talents, and likes, all of which differ in orientation, but 
none of which can exist autonomously from the others. There is no such thing as 
an independent person in society. The person who is theoretically independent can 
only exist as a being who’s dead inside. The lack of independence is not a 
negative; it’s what opens our horizons and through the dependence on others we 
become part of a collective unity called a community. A unit that will continue 
beyond our corporeal existence and through our participation in it will ensure our 
survival in a shape or form for as long as the community continues to exist. 

The highest form of obligation, duty, and sacrifice manifests itself in marriage. 

Men and women, two very different beings physically and emotionally, have an 
inexplicable drive to come together and form unions where the two become one. 
The saying “you can’t live with them, you can’t live without them” is life, albeit in 
a very simplified form. The original excitement engendered by the establishment 
of a relationship often turns sour as the individuals involved are forced to change 
their lives to suit the needs of the other. The unity which was established at the 
beginning between the two is then sundered as they go through a period of 
adjustment. The reestablishment of this unity occurs when the parties involved 
come to recognize themselves in the other individual and this combining of the two 



is recognized as making themselves better people. The cycle of the relationship 
can best be described as a diamond like formation, where at the bottom the two are 
one, then at the middle they come apart, only to become one again at the top. Once 
the diamond is complete the revelation of what has happened becomes more 
apparent through the raising of children and then grandchildren. The social need 
becomes particularized through marriage and the family. The apparent loss of the 
self in actuality becomes recognized as an expansion of the self as the male and 
female natures become one through the act of marriage. Obligation in actuality is 
the reconciliation of contradictions which exist because we live in societies and 
need others to make ourselves whole. It’s the coming together of opposites. 

Surrounding the debates around an issue such as marriage, we become bombarded 
by issues of abstract freedom, human rights, equality, fairness, and tradition, all of 
which exist as theoretical constructs and have no way of being implemented in a 
realistic fashion. What’s missing is simple logic. The need for society to continue 
to function for the benefit of those who inhabit it can only work if human nature is 
recognized as being diverse and at times contradictory. When people become 
compartmentalized though and the diversity is looked upon as self-subsistent 
categories, then that diversity leads to decay. Only through the recognition of the 
liberating aspect of obligation can human differences be overcome and reconciled 
not through sublimation but through synthesis. 



